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Zhanna P. Rader & 
Dana S. Wildsmith 


The Last Rose 


I step out into the morning’s coolness: 
dew drips from the roof on wild asters, 
making them quiver, 

ivy fringes the window, probing beyond its frame. 

In a wisp of air, a sulphur butterfly 
loses itself in the stream of fluttering 
locust-tree leaves. 

A few brown needles swirl down from the old pine. 

A webworm that dangles from a lower branch 

starts pulling up, revolving 

and curving itself into a crochet. 

Below, a crimson-glowing Russala 

pokes out of the pinestraw. A cone-length away— 

some wee, white mushrooms on a decomposing cicada. 

I cut off the only rose left in the garden, 
a walkingstick embracing its pink petals, 
motionless, as if intoxicated 
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by their delicate fragrance. 

Who are you-you-you? a mourning dove calls. 
And like a reply, the titmouse’s Peter! Peter! 
rings from the woods. 

There, a sweetgum and a sourwood 
flashed by the rising sun, 
compete in blushing. And a cardinal... 
is like another leaf. 

At home, 

I fill a vase with water and put in my rose— 
still folded in its little admirer’s arms. 

—Zhanna P. Rader 


Springtime In The Country 


Every warm morning, a new flowering: 
mattresses blossom from ditches 
next to emptied Everclear bottles, 
hamburger bags flap in the breeze, 
and someone has planted three worn tires 
near a bam falling softly to its knees 
while a puppy crop sports inside, 
feisty with second-generation wildness. 
Where has their orphaned mother gone? 
Like everyone else, she’s gone for coffee, 
another toss-away cup of courage 
for the tending of nine reminders 
of that icy night a rover warmed her 
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with fur and promises, 

the stars winking out like cigarette butts 

and dawn clouds as jagged as glass. 

—Dana Wildsmith 


Morning Walk 


We turn around at the logging road 
so our dogs won’t drag home the coyote 

dead in the ditch, thankful it’s Spring 

and hot enough to speed the rate of rotting— 

another week of maggots and sun should clean her, 
while last October’s deer parts fell to fur 

so slowly where poachers pushed them from truck beds 
that all Fall we walked up the hill instead, 

knowing our dogs, those enthusiasts, can’t 
hold their world close enough; they want 

to roll in offal and eat it, too. 

A good walk, from a dog’s point of view, 

includes souvenirs: jawbones with teeth, 
or half a ribcage stinky with meat, 

while we, their people, honoring our gracious 
god of civility through separation 
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of rot and route, wince away 
from advanced stages of decay 

day after dog-baffling day. 

—Dana S. Wildsmith 



Zhanna P. Rader is a native of Serpukhov, not far from Moscow, 
Russia. She has lived in Poland, Soviet Georgia, and Ukraine, 
working as a librarian and for Intourist and a number of other firms. 
In 1972 she married Ronald R. Rader, a University of Georgia 
professor. They have two sons. She has been published in numerous 
American and Russian journals. Dana S. Wildsmith is a regular 
contributor to PMS&G and belongs to the same writing group in 
Georgia as Zhanna Rader. Dana is currently teaching English as a 
Second Language to Hispanic neighbors under the auspices of 
Gwinnett Tech, a part of the Georgia State University system. She 
lives in Bethlehem, Georgia. 
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Dennis Kurlas & Scott Goebel 


Transformation 


On the edge of mystic Walden 
we walk Thoreau’s golden path— 
taking up the game of life, 
discovering the present. 

Twenty-five years ago 
it was just another pond— 
another step in the journey. 

Another part of my existence. 

Kid Shalinsky, the Poet, and me. 

Nothing in our minds but to listen— 
to the beat of our hearts, 
to silence, 
to Nirvana. 

The Kid, at the end of the continent 
having found Kerouac in Lowell. 

The Poet, BioScape Laureate, Keeper of the Willow 
searching for another line to put down. 

And me, planting my feet in the present, 
searching for the meaning of the Void. 
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Climbing down mighty rocks 
into the water, 

we are baptized by the spirit of Thoreau— 

feeling his approval, 

knowing that Time is on our side. 

Reaching, reaching, reaching, 

with long strokes, 

the Kid and I race across the pond. 

It’s renunciation time! 

We look back to the Poet. 

In his place we see the Transformation. 
Floating— his head out of the water. 
Floating— not a care in this world. 

We see mankind change 
before our eyes. 

The Poet 
and the Buddha 
are one. 

He gazed at us and declared 

All is well, all is well 
In this suffering pond. 

Today we will be changed. 

Maple trees peak. 

The glass surface of Walden 
reflects Buddha’s slanted eyes. 

The Kid, The Poet, and me. 

We are one. 

United to here and now. 

Past. Present. Future. 

Enlightenment 


Peace 


Harmony 

In Walden with Buddha floating. 

— Dennis Kurlas 

Emptiness Lesson 

(for Dennis Kurlas) 

A waning sun smuggles itself 
through thin clouds, 
warmly kissing my face. 

I am skinny-dipping, just steps 
from Thoreau's cabin. 

Its setting deliberately placed 
near such a fine swimming hole. 

Floating, my lungs fill with October, 

my arms cast away, 

and my belly breaks waves. 

I feel the cold water, the trees, 

the sky, and the Earth. 

Walden closes around me. 

I concentrate on balance, 

breathing, and the present. 

In deliberate awareness, 
my teacher abandons me, 
free-styling to the opposite shore. 

In his divinely-timed departure, 
my bodhissatva takes with him; 
all distraction, all suffering. 
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In this emptiness, 

I am no longer breathing. 
Maple and pine trees 
encircle the pond. 

But, as with me, they 
are no longer here. 

Only water and sky, 

but they too are gone 
with the Earth. 

—Scott Goebel 



Dennis Kurlas is a restaurateur and dharma teacher in Cincinnati. 
He serves on the board for the Riverbank Poetry Project and 
volunteers in local schools teaching kids about Beat Generation 
literature and culture. He lives in Hamilton, Ohio with his wife, 
Robin, and their daughter, Jade. This appearance in PMS&G is 
his first publication. SAWC member Scott Goebel is a freelance 
writer, beagle lover, and retired landscaper. He is managing 
editor of Red Crow Poetry Journal and emcee of The Highway 
51 Poetry Project. His work has recently appeared in The Cold 
Mountain Review , Collage , and Crawling Eye. He was a recent 
guest on Delbert’s Poultry Shop with Wiley Quixote 
(WMMT/Appalshop). He wants everyone to know that he has, 
in fact, met Gumey Norman. He now lives in the flatlands of 
Illinois with his Shakespearean scholar wife, Emily Detmer- 
Goebel, and their beagle, Desdemona. 

In October, 1999, Dennis Kurlas and Scott Goebel traveled to 
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Lowell, Massachusetts chasing the ghost of Jack Kerouac. The 
poems here are different accounts of a side trip to Walden Pond. 
“Dennis could see what Walden meant to me as soon as we 
walked down the hill,” Scott said. “We didn’t talk much about 
the experience at the time, but when I got home that night, I 
began writing. Two weeks later, at the monthly Riverbank 
Poetry reading, I was ready to spring my poem on the crowd and 
on Dennis. I had no idea he had been writing not only about the 
same day or place, but exactly the same moment in time. The 
two perspectives just blew me away.” 
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Emdetta Hansel & Kate Fadick 


Photograph: August 29,1962 

It is my birthday; I am three 
years old and my mother leans 
down into the frame to join me 
in her harlequin glasses 

and striped shirtwaist dress 
she sewed up just like mine. 

She is holding a tray, 
tin-foil and cardboard 

with a teddy-bear cake, 
chocolate and coconut fur, 
she has baked just for me. 

My hair is the color of new sand. 

My mother is smiling; 
someone else is taking 
the picture for once; 
maybe my father 

grins back from behind the lens. 

The photo is faded, 
the edges frayed 



as if it has been taken 
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from the album too many times 
and held in a small palm. 

I am smiling, too, 
but not for the camera 

or for anyone but my own 
young self in my soft striped 
dress like my mother’s, 
smiling that smile like 

an arc which begins and 

ends inside me and is 

pleased to take in 

anyone who happens in its path. 

—Pauletta Hansel 


Before I Learned How To Be 
Who They Needed Me To Be, 
Summer 1948 

1 

Balanced on a birth squat, 
like hers when we garden, 
my face opens 
to the moss rose I discover 
at the edge of the iris bed. 

My three-year-old hand moves 
to take hold 
and then stops, midway, 
palm open to receive 
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instead. 


2 

Through the section house yard 
and over the tracks we go, 

Grandma and me. 

This is the path to the Ladies Aide Society 

at the comer of Fourth and Main; 

the path to the store 

with two for a penny peppermint 

and real lemon drops; 

the path to the Post Office 

where we nod and say, 

“Momin’, Mr. Grice.” 

This is the path I take to leam 
walking like Grandma, 
let ground hold me steady. 

3. 

One braid crawls 

from under my Mickey Mouse hat. 

“Let’s take a picture, 
a keepsake,” she says. 

My tanned legs stand tall in the garden; 

knees and sunsuit 

wear the day’s dig in the dirt. 

My hands, fingers laced around 
bottled grape soda, rest on 
the hint of the pot belly 
women of our family carry. 

I look with confidence 
into the Brownie box camera 
that keeps me for just an instant 
but owns nothing of me. 

—Kate Fadick 

Kate Fadick and Pauletta Hansel are both involved in the 


Cincinnati-based writing program Women Writing for (a) Change. 
Although they didn’t meet until 2000, Pauletta knew of Kate for 
many years; when Pauletta left Eastern Kentucky for college, Kate 
was doing community organizing one county away from Pauletta’s 
home; in Cincinnati, Kate led a city-wide leadership development 
program at the same time as Pauletta concentrated her work in one 
small urban Appalachian neighborhood, and Kate was in the first 
WWf(a)C class in 1991; Pauletta joined up in 1994. Kate’s poem here 
arose as the result of a prompt written by Pauletta in a WWf(a) C 
workshop she facilitated. 
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Cathv Lentes & Judy Klare 


Farm Bureau Annual Dinner 


Mid-October, 

all the politicians and faithful are here— 
brochures of their promises crowding our meals. 
Elbow to elbow, we chew baked steak 
while the meeting proceeds. Not a farmer, 

I soon tire of talk on equipment and feed. 

When the Elvis impersonator steps to the floor, 
gold lame’jacket dazzling under fluorescent light, 
I know I’m not in Cleveland anymore. 

He sings the standards, 
though skips the bump and grind. 

The crowd, mostly elderly, endures— 
they are kind. 

Brilliantly, he takes a gospel turn— 

By And By, Lord; How Great Thou Art... 
Suddenly, I tumble back to childhood, 
my grandmother resting in her favorite chair 
as Elvis croons his praise on the stereo, 
her face the face of a woman in love. 

No sadness, no sorrow, 
no trouble I see... 

Her farmhouse couch covered in plastic, 
mail-order dishes and fancy flatware 



saved for some occasion 
that never came to be— 

There will be peace in the valley for me... 


—Cathy Lentes 

At The Literacy Center 


She can read, but she comes here 

because a grandson laughs 

at her if she tries to say new words. 

She doesn’t seem to be embarrassed 
to admit this. Her husband laughs, too, 
she says, voice lower, head down. “I don’t 
like to ask...he tries to help, but mostly 
he just shakes his head at me.” 

She has a shy smile 
and all the tutors like her. 

They know she attends faithfully 
unless her husband’s ill or she’s out of gas. 
Today the babble at our study table 
seems beyond her; soon she asks 
to take her workbook into the next room, 
to be alone—with her frustrations. 

Flushed but determined, her burden 

like many others here; her life 

has not included syntax or phonics... 

all those years holding babies, making soup, 

washing dishes, easing sore throats 

or sudden fevers, hurrying to the store, 

to church, making jelly, canning beans 
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hurrying, always hurrying, grateful 
for night time...now her assignment— 
to write a paragraph— terrifies. 

—Judy Klare 



Cathy Lentes and Judy Klare met at a writer’s group in Athens, Ohio. 
Cathy Lentes writes, “Though of different generations and 
experience, backgrounds and geography, we have found common 
ground through our love of poetry.” Between them, they have 
published over 300 poems and will both be represented in the 2003 
anthology to be published by the University of Akron Press in 
celebration of Ohio’s Bicentennial. 
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Barbara Smith & Ellen Kort 


Beside The Dark Highway 


Grassblades whisper, 

sway, seeking listeners. 

They gossip, making lewd comments about 
the rusty underside of the Camaro, 
the boots, dog-chewed, of the shaggy-haired hiker, 
the McDonald's cup tossed down the slope 
by a crop-topped teenager oblivious 
of the world beyond Calvin Klein. 

The blades play word games with 
“knife blade,” “razor blade,” 
and their favorite, “gay blade.” 

They dally with their synonyms: 

“shiv” and “shaft,” 

“pig sticker,” toad stabber,” 

“perforator,” “cut.” 

But more to the point, 

this grass knows the score, 

Knows that in the beginning grew grass, and 
despite trimmings and mowings and even 
brush fires, 

Grass persists. 

There, where your body will someday be buried, 

There where your bones will soon become food, 
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There, beneath daisies and on top of worm beds, 
There was and is and will be grass. 

—Barbara Smith 


Shelling With My Grandson 

We watch late-aftemoon sun 
suckle the water You press 
your ear against wet-packed sand 
tell me you can hear voices of whales 
dreams floating out to sea waves 
breaking before they hit the beach 
We gather small piles of shells 
You pull them back 
a handful at a time as hungry water 
claws the shore I touch your shoulder 
tell you we can only take a few 
of them home You pause uncertain 
for a moment then smile and nod 
pulling limpets from brambles 
of seaweed a small shepherd boy 
down on your knees counting your 
favorites herding in the hard little sheep 

—Ellen Kort 

Barbara Smith is a regular contributor to PMS&G, and lives in 
Philippi, WV. She writes, “The Writer’s Conference at Green Lake, 
WI, is special in my experience, for it attracts talented writers from 
all over the country, it is located in a spectacularly beautiful 
location, and I get to do the fiction workshops there each year. It was 
there that I met Ellen Kort. This past December she was named the 
very first Poet Laureate of Wisconsin.” Ellen Kort lives in Appleton, 
WI, and will serve until 2005 in her position as Poet Laureate. 
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Hany Brown & J.J. McKenna 


In Abeyance 

“The health of the eye seems to demand a horizon.” 
—R. W. Emerson 


I 

Let the snowball roll toward Truth, yet never arrive, 
for she is not. 

(And, as Goethe said, thinking is more interesting 
than knowing.) Truth is that toward which the snowball 
grows in soft, 

layered heft, but if it ever brag, I have arrived for here 
she is in all..., the brain will stall; such hubris will freeze 
thought 

in mid-clause, turning the benighted tongue to quartz. 


II 


Dickinson 

knew the Unknown is Intellect’s bread and beef. 


Ill 


Truth 

is a coy mirage to be but courted, not taken to altar— 
not counted and known in all her inches and ounces. Yet 
in our ignorance we strive to arrive by accretion: 


salvation lies 
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in numbers, or in the opposite direction—diminution: 
peeling an onion layer by layer to find pure flavor, 
dissatisfied 

always, arriving finally at center-locus pure and simple, 
atomless, not even space. 

For perfect taste 

is not. As with folks whose key I find, whose truth I see, 
I don’t. There’s always another layer, never final, solid 
seed. 

—Harry Brown 


The Blessed Words Appear 


Summer, at last, in Concord, Mass. 

And the summer sun streaks the horizon. 

Emerson rolls from his billowing bed, 

feels the cool, hardwood floor beneath his feet, 

drops to his knees in honest prayer, 

then steps to the ceramic chamber pot 

and starts, at what might pass for a trot, 

down the stairs and out onto the path 

to the Johnny with last night’s spillings. 

At long last he returns, a halo of flies 

whirling about his head. He looks to see 

if neighbors have spied his nightshirt 

filling like a spinnaker to reveal a patch 

of white behind. The house regained, 

he stops to wash at the kitchen sink with soap 

soft as a slug, the water cold; he starts, 

always surprised at the shock, and shakes 

the water off his mane like a dog caught in the rain. 
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Upstairs to dress in the one, good black suit 
and down to ask blessing for the simple fare 
his good wife, long at the stove, offers him there. 
Then to his study, finally. The blunt quill waits 
in the India ink stand. He takes his knife and pares 
a slice as thin as a crescent moon—thrice. 

And sighs. The sun, now well begun on its ride 
across the sky, finds him quill in hand, poised, 
ready to begin. In this small, hard-won eye 
of reflection forged amidst the whirlpool 
of daily ablution, this curious man, almost alien 
to our easy ways, again sighs, and then, 
in spite of all, some magic transpires 
and the blessed words appear. 

—J. J. McKenna 



John McKenna and Harry Brown were doctoral students together at 
Ohio University, and studied with Hollis Summers there. In 1970, 
they separated, McKenna going to the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha, where he continues as Professor and Graduate Advisor, and 
Brown to Eastern Kentucky University, where he is Foundation 
Professor of English. 
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Joe Enzweiler & Richard Hague 


The Man Who Stood Still 

And birds rose in the marketplace 
when the stones rang out, 

And a carriage disappeared down the avenue 
when an empty pocket dreamed of riches, 

And a woman flashed a curtain aside 
in her loneliness, 

And a trumpet called to war 
all dark feet and hearts. 

And parasols spread into butterflies 
as the cobblestones danced with rain, 

And a ray of sun toiled 
through the graceful elms, 

And a breeze drew back a thousand coats. 

And all the hats smiled 
when the carnival rose at dawn, 

And good and evil wrestled behind a dark window 
as the storm cloud hurried on. 

In the photograph we watch again 
how utterly they stepped into the past, 
the carriage, the soaring coat, 
each of their faces till just the ghosts 




of buildings, like the dust 
of half-remembered dreams, remained. 
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But the man who stood still while his shoes 
were shined, who in his own time was late 
to meet his lover, perhaps, or to a meal 
still warm and he weary, thinking of tomorrow, 
shows us how fate is raw: 
a mind in the high window with a camera, 
one figure below, at ease, darkening in that lens, 
how both waited long enough from perishing. 

Then the man who stood still, 

his face forever unknowable, would turn 

at last and rush into time with them. 

But for us, how he is chained there in the picture, 
alone, as though we can feel him dazed, 
lord of an empty kingdom 
or a god when the lights go out. 

—Joseph Enzweiler 
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Stop. Look Back. 


i 

“Here’s my uncle’s gallstones in the jar my grandma 
kept her teeth in on the nightstand by her bed, and 
here’s the same uncle’s union card, with the blood stain 
still on it from when Sheriff Benton Foster shot him in 
the ass by accident, and here’s the belt he used to whip 
my poor cousin George with, and here’s George’s tears, 
which he collected in an old medicine bottle he found 
behind the bam one day in the summer of 19 and 47 and 
here’s this small silk bag (ain’t it pretty?) my mama 
made out of a pair of underwear once worn by Patsy 
Cline, the famous singer, which my mama found when 
she was working as a cleaning lady years ago in 
Nashville. It has seven of my baby teeth in it. I don’t 
know but what I must of swallowed the rest of them. 

“Here’s a Sears Roebuck catalog and here’s the front 
paw of my first dog Jack, freeze-dried because it fell 
behind the stove and we didn’t find it until two 
Christmases after he disappeared. I know you’re 
wondering what we was doing with Jack’s front paw and 
where the rest of him must of been but I can’t say 
because I misremember. 

“And here’s a bottle of water from Romeitly where 
the Pope’s from that cured my Aunt Aggie of her warts 
and here’s a matchbox full of turtle claws and a here’s a 
deer’s tail and a cat’s eye and my great-grandfather’s left 
toe, cut off when he dropped an axe on it and here’s his 
wife’s wedding dress and in that pillowcase from the 
great Southern Hotel in Columbus Ohio and in that jar of 
alcohol up there on the bureau you can see my afterbirth 
(or my mother’s—whose is the afterbirth, anyway?) and 
in the jar next to it is the head of an unborn lamb 
(notice its blue eyes just like yours and all your cousins’) 
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and behind that old dynamite box are albums full of 
pictures of all my dead relatives, back to the earliest one 
I ever found out about—he’s in the first photograph ever 
taken of a human being—my great-great-great-uncle, the 
lonesomest man in the universe standing there in Paris 
France getting his boots shined while everything and 
everyone else that was moving blurred and as far as the 
picture goes, is gone forever, never there. 

“And here’s some old cheese boxes full of wren’s 
bones, broken butterfly wings, the claws of wildcats, 
shark’s teeth, dried sea urchins, specks of sea salt, hard 
coal, wool socks, fingerprints, medical slides, shards, 
needles, pins, dungeon moans, exiles, agonies, pains, and 
the most lacerating and severe of tribulations—the 
history of us all, this whole family, all of them free for 
you. 

“And if you can’t make a hell of story out of all this, 
boy, you ain’t worth a damn. You know that? Now get 
yourself to work.” 


2 

The Frenchman gets to me. I guess I don’t even 
know if he is French; he could have been a Greek visiting 
in Paris that day the fellow set up his camera high over 
the boulevard and opened the shutter for Time to enter. 

He’s wearing black all over, like an undertaker, and a 
gentleman’s top hat. I expect he’s got money; poor folk 
shine their own shoes. Plus he’s not in much of a hurry. 
Poor folk have to hustle. Get that car in the side yard 
running. Find a week’s work in the next county. Haggle 
in some potatoes early in the spring: that or starve. 

But not him. He’s got cigarettes in his pocket, and a 
big watch that ticks loud as his heart. He’s going to see a 
pretty lady of his. I’d guess. She’s got brown hair, light 
eyes, a waist as narrow as a stovepipe, though she eats 
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whatever she likes. He will want to marry her in the 
story, but she will refuse him, her cheeks flushing red and 
her eyes glinting. She will speak sharply to him, even in 
French. We will not know what she is saying but we will 
be able to tell from the way he walks away from her that 
he is ruined. 

That’s what brings him to the mountains across the 
sea. America. He has heard that it is possible here to 
begin anew. First, he will lose himself forever, learn new 
words, eat food that has no name in his former language, 
inhabit, after some difficult years, something like 
another body entirely. He will forget everything except 
what is before him: hickory trees, clouds, strange 
weather, heat of a kind he did not know before, snakes, 
dark-skinned people, sudden precipices. Distances 
interminable with no boulevards, no crowds, no flower 
vendors. No shoe shines. Whole months in which he 
hears no one speak. 

When the forgetting is complete, he will have 
become an American. Nothing of his former life will 
remain in his manner or body or dreaming. He will have 
been transplanted entirely, his roots in entirely new 
ground, his trunk and leaves inhabiting an utterly new 
air, bringing forth strange fruit. That black shadow of 
him in his undertaker’s clothes on the empty boulevard 
in Paris will simply disappear. Often, after crossing the 
sea and entering the mountains, he thought that it would. 
Now that he has taken up a dwelling in me, he thinks 
that it has. 

3 

“This here’s the door lintel from your great-great- 
grand uncle’s house in Greece somewheres, God knows 
how he wound up in these mountains. It’s the only thing 
besides two shirts and a fistful of money no good here 
that he brought from there. Always said he should of 
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took off for some big city and opened him a restaurant, 
but he never got the chance. Too busy scrabbling a life 
out of this dirt and steep. Seemed like he felt at home, 
though, for all the hard he took. 

“And this here’s a list of words in some foreign 
language. Strange thing is it’s got your name on it, or 
someone with the same name as you. 

“And this here’s a box of dogs, blueticks, redbones, 
downuglies and big gray mastiffs, and this here’s six and a 
half cups of hawks and owls, and this here’s a half a peck 
of crows with some birdshot mixed in among them. 

“What you got to say for yourself, now, boy?” 

4 

I do not know how I know it, but I am him. I have 
been studying the Paris photograph, and I know that I 
am him, he is me. Out of a distant past he has come 
without his fine boots, his top hat, his waistcoat and his 
French language. He has shed his name as a snake sheds 
its skin, as a shagbark hickory unwinds the long scrolls of 
itself. He has shed his agony and his wakings up at night 
with her in his mind like history. He has learned how to 
pass on. 

And now he has stepped out of a nearer past of 
gunpowder and whiskey and the smell of freshly-killed 
squirrels, out of commeal and string beans and apples, 
out of mossy sex and adzes and draw knives and 
childbirth and silence and into my flesh like a memory in 
blood. He has tried to convince me that he is a stranger 
who smells of smoke and who laughs and sings songs that 
have come from across the sea that I do not know and 
that he has married a woman he claims is part Indian. He 
has tried to convince me that I do not know that he is 
hiding in the himself that is me, that he is on the lam 
from the Paris boulevardier who was maybe Greek—a 
descendant of that former me, Odysseus—and from the 
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from the jilting over which he still sometimes weeps, and 
that he is not, in fact, the who I see in the mirror. 

But I know. I can smell it on him, that life and those 
dramas, encounters, flights. He is like a man who has 
been tending a fire in the woods for a week; I can smell 
eight kinds of damp Pine Mountain timber on him, and 
the smoke of a thousand thoughts. I know that he has 
played banjos made far away from here, where the air is 
a different color and the animals strange. I can smell the 
entire past he has tried to bury like the remains of that 
fire far behind him. 

Why will he not let me call him me, brother, self? 

5 

“Everything you got here, boy, you had better be able 
to tell me about. Otherwise I’ll know you stole it. That 
picture there—pretty old. Let me see. Fella getting his 
boots polished, eh? Ain’t no one else around anywhere 
you can see. What you expect he’s doing there where 
there ain’t no one else around? All by his lonesome, and 
the whole world empty. All them buildings, not a soul 
looking out one window. No buggies on the street. 
Nobody to talk to. Must feel mighty bad. 

“You got any idea who this is? Tell me, boy, else I 
ain’t no kin of yours.” 

6 

He has the long hair and angular face of a liar: Huck’s 
Pap. His skin is dark and wrinkled, as if long exposed to 
sun, wind, sea air. As if he is African. His legs are planted 
widely beneath him, even when he’s still, as if he’s been 
long accustomed to the rolling of a deck beneath him. 
He’s partial to johnboats and dawn and rose-colored 
sunrises in which herons stand like sentinels along the 
creek. He’s known rivers. 
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How long do I have to convince him he is I am who 
we are? I must be about my father’s business. I have 
miles to go before I sleep. These fragments I have shored 
against our ruin. 

“You got any idea who this is? Tell me, boy, else I 
ain’t no kin of youm.” 

And when I do tell him, when I tell him everything I 
know, he still claims we’re no kin. 

7 

At last I have caught him in one of his own stories. 
He said, “Once I was asleep and I had me this dream that 
went on all night. Dreamt I got up out of myself like 
you’d get up out of your bed. Didn’t bother even to turn 
and pull up the covers—which, of course, was my own 
skin. Left it just laying there like a peeled angel on the 
bed. Dreamt I walked across the ocean and climbed a 
dozen or two mountains and sloshed across a few bogs 
and there I was, standing outside the door of a little 
dwelling at the edge of the woods, air real hot, sky silver 
with heat, and I’m up ahead there, looking over my own 
shoulder at myself. When I walked up and said hello, he 
said your name.” 

“That’s because it was me,” I said. “I was your dream 
of you.” 

“Cain’t be,” he said. “My dreams is mine. Ain’t 
yours.” 

“That’s not true,” I said. “They’re both our dreams, 
because we’re both of us us.” 

“You ain’t got the same mother as me. That’s all 
there is to it. You wouldn’t know my mother from 
Eve’s.” 

“Mine was yours. My mama, your mama. In Africa, 
longer ago that you can count but not so long ago our 
bodies have forgotten. Our bodies still know it: same 
mama. We’re us. Africans. Everybody in the world today 
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is Africans at the beginning. Right here, right now, we go 
all the way back. Past moonshine and history, past 
battles in the night and birthings. Past languages that 
sounded like barking and singing. Past most everything 
right back to the beginning. All the way back. All the 
same children of the same mother.” 

He reeled backwards as if he’d been struck. I thought 
he’d lost his speech. But then he started to laugh. He 
filled up with laughter, like a toad with air before it sings. 
He swelled up with laughter, and he began to cry. 


8 

My body is a closet jammed with everything I’ve not 
thrown away. And what’s even stranger, it’s filled with 
everything I’ve tried to throw away, thought I’d thrown 
away. Motorcycles I’ve wrecked and rolled into the 
creek are still here in dark places in my ribs, broken 
when I hit the road. Coons I’ve eaten still climb the 
branches of my sleep. Snakes I’ve killed still nestle cold 
in the balls of my feet. 

When I sing, it is like opening the door of the closet 
that I am. People see everything in there, as if they’re 
shining a flashlight with their eyes. Wherever their eyes 
go, something shows. Ireland shows like a bunch of 
voices swelling a sack. Persimmons pucker their lips like 
little orange see-no-evil, hear-no-evil, speak-no-evil 
monkeys on a shelf. Barrels of pistols shine like piles of 
pipe. 

I know this and he knows this, though still he will not 
acknowledge that he knows. Now that he knows it is 
true, every time he sees me he looks away. But wherever 
he looks his eyes are flashlights and they wash all the 
shadow off the facts that we are. Nobody better, nobody 
worse. Everybody everybody. Same sky over all of us 
every night, rich or poor, hot or cold, now and then. 
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Walk all he wants for as long as there’s a next day after 
this one, and still he won’t be gone from me. 

There’s footsteps over there in Africa, preserved in 
the rock. Oldest human footprints in the world. Those 
footsteps are ours. Study them, you’ll see there’s two 
people together, walking side by side. Then suddenly one 
of them stops, turns halfway around, looking back. You 
can see it in the tracks. Something has gotten their 
attention. 

It’s me, seeing him, calling out, then he—no, I know 
it is you—stops, turns a minute, sees me. I catch up and 
off we go, one right behind the other. I put my feet in 
each of his/your footsteps, laughing, matching up. In 
that way, ancestor of the Frenchman, of the Greek, of 
all wanderers and arrivals—in that way for all history we 
have been all on one journey, one long coming-home. 

When will you at last say hello? When will you put 
your arms around my shoulders and walk with me the 
way? 

—Richard Hague 


Joseph Enzweiler and Richard Hague studied at Xavier University in 
Cincinnati in the late Sixties and early Seventies. The two works here 
are the result of an assignment they gave one another when Joe was 
enjoying an extended visit to Cincinnati from his homestead in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Joe was prompt with his assignment; “The Man 
Who Stood Still” appeared in his Stonework of the Sky (Graywolf 
Press, 1994). Dick’s was late, appearing in 2000 after he read a 
newspaper report of fossilized human footprints in Africa. The 
ultimate origin of the pieces is a pioneer 1838 photograph by Louis 
Daguerre which almost incidentally contains the earliest known 
photographic image of a human being. 
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Chowchow 

Save for the spices—celery seed, 
mustard seed, cinnamon and cloves— 

my father’s grown it all: cabbage 
plump enough to fill a lap, 

green bell peppers’ shredded jade, 
the red cayenne and Hungarian hot 

arching inside like cathedral naves 
carved from ruby, intense to eye and tongue, 

the High Romantics of the garden. 

Come morning-glory season 

he puts it up, that regional oddity from 
a better America, before McDonald's 

and strip malls swallowed the cornfields. 
Chowchow tastes like childhood, 

like ancestry, and so we cherish it, 
summers stalled behind Ball jar glass. 

Our future’s a bowl of beans— 
cranberry, pinto, yellow eye— 

simmered with bacon grease, 
steaming the winter windows, 

served with hot combread, black sorghum, 
a jar of chowchow brought up from the basement. 


Bluestone Reservoir 
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It must have been Riunite, 
beginner’s wine, that first 
summer out of college. 

Down by the Bluestone Reservoir, 
we got drunk fast, immersing 
ourselves in the jade of June, 
stripping to the waists, sprawling 
across car hoods. Manhood first 
was how long a gulp you took, as 
the sun brewed musk in the rich 
black grass across our chests, 
our bellies, between our legs. 

In the sweet sweat of wine 
and folly I agreed: 
my first motorcycle ride, a boy 
I hardly knew, whose name’s 
still submerged like abandoned 
farms in the reservoir’s waters. 

He kicked and gripped, I slid on, 
we rode along the sandstone 
roadcuts, dodging the after-rain 
rockslide scatters. His belly 
was lean and wet and bare beneath 
my hands, he yelled into the wind 
“Hold tight!” and I was grateful 
for any excuse to clutch. 

—Jeff Mann 


Jeff Mann is a regular contributor to PMS&G and continues teaching 
Appalachian Studies and creative writing at Virginia Tech. His work 
has been gathered in three chapbooks, most recently Mountain 
Fireflies (Poetic Matrix Press, 2000) and Flint Shards from Sussex 
(Gival Press, 2000). 


Daniel D. Teoli Jr. 
Archival Collection 
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Mike Henson & Oliver Lovedav 


The Weighted Hour 


There is an hour 

when the world is too weighted for us to bear. 
When the minutes press on us 
like the stones of Salem. 

An hour when the slant light falls to ash. 

When the red-eyed liar gnaws at the ear. 

When there is no end to the drone of engines 
and no end to the sad parades. 

An hour when anger clots the lungs. 

When there is no hope. 

Then I look to the lonely crow. 

There, in his cold rooms 
above the strung wires 
above the cell phone towers 
he is a black ship in a vast bottle. 

He works his wings in short bursts against the wind 

then coasts for a time, 

works in a burst, then coasts again. 

Then I want to think myself the crow, 
eagling across a broken heartland. 

Far below me, 

the asphalt ribbons and bulldozer scars. 

Far below me, 
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the suburban checkerboard. 

Far below me, 

the gash of abandoned factories. 

Far below me. 

the river that chokes with the runoff of the poisoned 
farms. 

Far below me, 

small men walk green fields hitting small white balls. 

Far below me, 

the broad, separate roofs of houses 

on streets that meander like the tunnels of the mole. 
Far below me, 

the close-packed roofs of the projects. 

And I am sad, 

for I see nothing that looks like home. 

The horizon is wide. 

And far off, 

at the line where the red sun sets, 

I see the gray fences 

and the leaning stalks of com. 

The light leans to the earth’s back door. 

I search the dusk 
for my brothers 
and my sisters. 

I call them 
in a voice 
of husks 
and gravel. 

—Mike Henson 


Blood On A Rose Thom 


We were of the earth 

clay between the toes and dirt under our nails 
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We were on the brink of destruction 

The Bay of Pigs news crackled and hummed over the air 
waves. 

Dad said we could hear it all the way up here 
if they dropped the BOMB. 

The Cold War raged on in the meeting rooms of oil 
companies 

as summer’s sweet air gave us time to go on the road 
down 411, the bloodiest damn two-lane in the world that 
year 

We were on the edge of eternity 
bald tires and smoking exhaust. 

We stopped at Creek Mary’s grave 

Mommy said Creek Mary was a good Indian 
because she helped the white man 
as she laid a rose on her grave. 

Hair in two braids 

I stop at the parts place to get a cable for my mower 
Crossing the line between freedom and racism 

I give the details to the young chain smoker at the 
computer. 

He looks up from the screen and says, “That will be a 
special order,” 

“Everything you will need will be a special order.” 

I remember the blood on my finger 
after I’d reached out to touch Mommy’s rose 
I remember Daddy saying Cuba is 90 miles south of Key 
West 

I remember the day infinity went on trial 
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as we held our breath. 

Tomorrow. I’ll make my special order 

and Creek Mary’s blood will not have been in vain 

in the face of eternity 


a-ho! 

Researching The Coal Fields 

You can hear them and know who it is before you look. 
It’s the way the good tires sound in the mud. 

Besides, you can’t hear most folks’ tires around here. 

The mufflers get knocked off from the chug holes. 

Then they sit in their cars until you call the dogs 
And lock their cars when they get out 
As if the kids might steal the cigarette butts 
Out of the ashtray. 

They sit there and ask you questions 

And never tell you nothing about themselves. 

Clutching their brief cases like Bibles 
As if you might covet what they’ve got. 

Finally they get to the end of the list 
And ask if you’ve got anything to add. 

You look out the window at the family graveyard and 
say, 

“I think we’ve already been researched to death.” 

—Oliver Loveday 

Mike Henson met Oliver Loveday through Appalachian Focus, a 
regional organization dedicated to environmental and community 
issues. Mike works for the Urban Appalachian Council in Cincinnati 
and is author of the novel Ransack and the collection of shorter 
fiction, Small Room With Trouble On My Mind , both from West End 
Press. Oliver Loveday, Cherokee, lives in Tennessee. He is webmaster 
of Appalachian Focus, at www.appalachianfocus.org. 
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The Mason-Dixon Lines 

(for Joe, Bob, & P.J.) 

Someone Told Me, 

Unlikely As It May Seem, 

That West Virginia is the Center of the Known Universe 
And Oho Lawd I’m Awful Ashamed To Admit 
(Bi-Coastal Remnant Hippie That I Was) 

I Didn’t Believe 

But Now I’m Down On Bended Need, 

Do Sorely Repent Of My Heathem Ways, 

And For Forgiveness Ask, Yes Humbly Ask 

for who was I to deny 

the smell of bummed cigarettes, 

naugahyde seat covers 

or the wild cherry growing up thru the rolled down 
passenger window 
of the ‘54 Olds 

rusting the in the quaint pastures of yesteryear? 

Who was I to deny 

merchants glaring from used furniture store windows 
as we passed by in our BondoCar, the Valiant Effort, 
the trails of our reefer mingling 

with the exhausted tail pipe hanging by a rusted threat— 
Fourth of July sparklers dancing impressively beneath 

Or for that matter Death when it came, and it did, did 
not to Cather’s imaginary ArchBishop, 
but to my fellow home and altar-cation boys, 
with whom I sipped God’s stolen wine in dog days? 

Those Hip n’ Hillbillies weren’t into anything 
if they weren’t into duality, 
their frosted Budda behind the freezer door, 
their beer cans popping open like milkweed pods 
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after the first hard freeze, 

their moonshined words floating across fields 

& barefoot linoleum, 

(lightbulb glass be damned) 
at least until the cruel reckonings of dawn, 
the frowns of responsible females 
withering the boyish exchange of carnage 

like tomatoes transplanted mid-June. 

No more 

the green fires of stolen wood 
the rental car keys lost in the blizzard 
the pan of antifreeze the dogs tragically lapsed into 
the embalmer’s deflated pink party balloons 
the latenight knife stuck in the mahogany cocktail table 
Ginsberg’s moonlit skull 

& the female Gargoyle’s whispering behind your back 
remembering the community tragedies: 
the mine cave-in, the explosion at factory, the unkind 
flames of the refineries 
in Akron, Cincy, and Lorain. 

And try as I would to remember other modalities: 
(dragging on a Lucky Strike I bummed from 
ole Buddy-Bob) 

LaBoheme, the drag queens of the Mardi Gras, 
the stars of Star City, the regulars of New York, 
the day Pasadena said the rings of Neptune were 
complete 

and the Sixties were past like a dropped baton; 

When one joint lit another without regret 
and laughter was all amnesia and echo 
on the cold cold statehouse steps 
it wouldn’t c c come back to my 
All’s hammered brain. 
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But then, but then 

Dreama Jean’s voice permeated the fog 
singing of summer ending 
the screendoor slammin 
the musicians jammin... 

singing of the moon, yellow as homemade Christmas 

eggnog 

arching across a tangerine coal tipple sky... 

Dreama Jean, what pale and crazy face 
made your eyes, one blue, 
one green, 

from your foggy schoolbus winder, wander? 

What made you summon me wholly 
from my part time place on the seesaw to your’ins? 

O Dreama Jean, what fabulous histories of fleeting 
things—of cars and bars remain? 

Dreama Jean 

when Pandora’s glove box inexplicably reveals 
the zen mysteries of throat lozenges fused with wrappers 
and an unpaid speeding ticket 
will your Richwood ramp kisses brush aside 
science, health, money, politics, and religion? 

Surely, o surely, they will. 

Still, I can’t help but think that love 
after the first merrygoround 
requires a double dose of amnesia to reignite 
a future as bright as Phoenix Easter lilies 
resurrecting after a miasmal summer dawn. 

Hmm. Maybe that baton got passed after all. 

And so I say to you, Dreama Jean, 

(one tornado to the other) 
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I’m a Red Skeleton smoking a seegar 
high over the New River Gorge Bridge 
contemplating the difference between mandala and 
hexagram 
terror and delight 
diction and contra 
aura and auto graphs 

you. 

O the fabulous poems of the fleeing hipbillies remain, 
Dream Jean 

their paper origami butterflies 
as illuminating 

as a shot of beer chased by ‘shine 
or a cup of gasoline tossed 
onto a burning brush pile 
of multiflora rose. 

—Bob Henry Baber 



Bob Henry Baber, writer and teacher and former candidate for 
governor of West Virginia, has moved back to his homeplace in 
Richwood, WV after years of life and adventure in Ohio. He knows 
lots of people appearing in this issue of PMS&G , so we invited him 
to come on in. 
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Rita Sizemore Riddle & 
Andrew Skidds 


First Rain In Delhi 


She heard the peacocks on the roof 
calling out to the August rains. 

The clouds loomed on the horizon; 
the thunder and the peacocks’ cries 
brought children into the streets 
with the first falling drops and the rising 
smell of newly wet earth. 

She ran out in her petticoat to play with the 

neighborhood children in the rain 

soaking them, dancing till her mother 

called her in: she was now too old 

to dance in the rain, so she stood at the window, 

her face against the glass, watching 

the children in the street and listening 

to thunder and the peacocks calling 

to her from the roof, calling her 

up to where the birds spread out 

their tails with the eye of god upon them, 

a call she began to understand, 

mounting the peacock’s back, flying 



up into the storm among 
lightning-bolts and the rising smells, 
of the thirsty earth drinking this, 
the monsoon season’s first rain. 

—Andrew Shields 


It’s Time To Take Our 
Shoes Off Now 

My second husband danced naked in the street 
when he was three, whenever it rained. 

He’d throw his head back, let the rain 
soak his clotted curls, run in his mouth, 
down his chin, collect in the marble cup 
at the base of his throat. He would dance, 
lifting his arms up so the pits could pool 
and cast down water, over skinny chest, 
bare butt and belly. He’d twist his legs 
and splash in puddles 
as silver streaked his skin. 

He never danced barefoot, though. 

The rain felt cool and clean 
cascading down all over his body, 
but he could not bear his tender feet 
touching asphalt, grass, or gravel. 

So he kept his sandals on. 

Today, at fifty-nine, we plan the same. 

Our backyard’s private; we have no sons 
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at home nor likely to drop by. 

When the summer rains come, in dog days, say, 
we will step off the patio in a thunderstorm, 
go through the backyard where the land beyond 
is blank and bare, the horizon close. 

We’ll drop our clothes in the iris bed, 
shirts and pants and socks. And shoes. 

While the rain falls around us 

like a warm wet satin robe, sliding, sliding, 

drops catching what light there is 

as they roll down middle-age paunches, 

we have to go barefoot. This time 

we have to feel what’s under us, 

all of it, whatever it is. 

—Rita Sizemore Riddle 


Rita Sizemore Riddle met Andrew Shields at the Spoleto Writers 
Workshop in Italy, where they accompanied one another up and 
down that hill town’s steep and narrow streets. Rita, a resident of 
Radford, Virginia, and a professor at Radford University, has 
published widely in Appalachian anthologies and journals, She is 
author of Aluminum Balloons , from Pocahontas Press. Andrew, who 
lives in Switzerland, has published in Poetry, Grand Street, The 
Cortland Review , and many others. He is the winner of the 2000 John 
Frederick Nims Memorial Prize for a poem and several translations 
published in Poetry . 
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Peter Kidd & P.J. Laska 


Impression 


in the middle of my personal 

breakdown 

an image is released 

then another 

like butterflies 

on the scene 

out of season 

—Peter Kidd 


Traveling The Turnpike 
South of Charleston 

As the bus came out of a tunnel and 
crossed a bridge, Sativa pointed 
with an emerald bejeweled finger. 
What are those gouges? she asked. 
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The Abbot leaned over. Where? 

There, near the top of the mountain. 

Strip mining, said the Abbot. That’s 
how they get to the coal where it outcrops. 

That’s stupid, she said. How ugly to mistreat 
the land. And why are the trees so skinny? 

Second growth, maybe third, answered 
the Abbot. These hardwoods were all 
clearcut at one time or another. 

Such a shame, she sighed. I admire old trees, 
they have wisdom. 

Now you’re being facetious. 

Am I? Think of the wisdom it takes to live 
four or five hundred years. For me trees are 
models of self-sufficiency. They live together 
in communities without bosses. Men oppress 
them with chainsaws because they freely 
associate and don’t pay taxes. 

Wait-a-minute! the Abbot protested, there are 
plenty of women in the power game. Consider 
how many women write books. What are 
books made of? Paper. And where does paper 
come from? Trees. 

You’re missing the point, she said, and 
turned away to face the window. 

You’re serious, said the Abbot with surprise. 
But I saw you smile a moment ago. 


It was a serious smile, she said. 
—P.J. Laska 


Winter Ramifications 

exploring the dark side 
of the being 
d’accord 
taking my head 
for a spin 

keeping my balls 
in tact 
awaiting 
building into 
nor’easter 

must remember 
to carry the 
firewood in 

more island music 
without the sea 

could there be 
a more complex 
world, imagination 
aside 

a cat hunts for birds 
the birds hunt for seed 
the squirrels glean 
beneath the bird feeder 


meanwhile 
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the plants play 
the subtle bongos 
in the frozen turf 

dreams of love and affection 
kick off the day 
and its gray aura 

the key is lost 
I hot wire 
my brain. 

—Peter Kidd 


Appalachian Arrival 

God, where are we? asked Sativa, 
peering out the window as the bus 
left the Turnpike and headed toward 
a cluster of fast food franchises. 

The Abbot pulled himself from root 
thoughts. This is it, he said, our 
destination. King James country. 

You have in mind the Bible, I assume. 
She opened her purse and fished out 
the little paisley-colored cosmetic bag. 

Yes, and the Reformation, too. I mean, 
mentally it’s the same. God and Satan 
still duking it out, pure spirit and spoiled 
flesh, saints in one comer, sinners in 
the other. And Jesus intervening to cure 



hammertoe, give a boost to the local 
high school football team and help 
old ladies drive their cars in traffic. 

Really? she said, holding up the little 
mirror and applying fresh lipstick. 

Well, that’s one way of looking at it. 

On the other hand, it’s paradise 
waiting to be regained. 

At that moment the bus passed by 
the Texas Longhorn Steakhouse and 
another restaurant franchise with a large 
sign out front saying ALL YOU CAN EAT 
FOR 3.95. The parking lots of both were packed. 
It looks like a long wait, Sativa observed. 

The bus continued on past a hospital 
whose parking lot was also full 
and then started down a steep hill. 

Sativa returned her cosmetic bag 
to her purse. Is there a downtown 
to this place? 

I wouldn’t call it that, said the Abbott. 

A courthouse with a jail on top, that’s 
all I remember. 


P. J. Laska 
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Winter Reflections 

early morning 
laundry meditation 
where even the word 
zen 

is too dogmatic 

February 

white 

out 

black spots 
in the snow 

husks of sunflower seeds 

there is only 
color 

in the foreground 
the underbelly 
seems shy 
this morning 
doesn’t seem 
to want 

its picture taken 

one more day 
I shape and form 
an imaginary plot. 

—Peter Kidd 


“Peter Kidd lives and works by the seasons and, as he says, ‘in close 
proximity to the void.’ A poet-landscaper by profession, he 
describes himself as a ‘waspy Yankee who almost never writes about 
New Hampshire.’ “ We connected in 1979-80 when I was editing The 
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Unrealist poetry annual. In 1990, Kidd launched Igneus Press and 
tapped into the diversity of poetry and poetics in the Northeast. 
Since then Igneus has published nearly two dozen poetry collections 
and chapbooks, including two volumes by 80 year-old poet Vincent 
Ferrini, who along with Charles Olson out the city of Gloucester, MA 
on the nation’s literary map. 

“Peter Kidd writes poetry with an eye open for ‘quirks and bends.’ 
His own particular ‘bent,’ he says, is writing poems that are 
‘whimsically philosophical in their own redneck way.’ “—P.J. Laska 
P.J. Laska, among other things, created a community of poets at 
Antioch Appalachia in Beckley, West Virginia which included 
Pauletta Hansel and Bob Henry Baber. 
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Noel Smith & Elizabeth Howard 


I Watched A Man At Sunset 

rowing a skiff into a crimson 

stripe of sun sizzling across the Hudson. 

He vanished in blazes, 
rowed out the other side, 
never knew it. 

I would like to think 
that he came out with only his core, 
the crimson stripe having seared off 
deposits of sorrow and dumb weight 
rusted onto his ribs. 

I would like to think 

that he pulled his skiff ashore 

while the hermit thrush sang, 

and never having heard it before, 

knew it was his real language, lay down 

and listened until dark. 


—Noel Smith 



Letting Go 

The sun warm 
this autumn evening, 

I sit on the bank 
of the Buffalo, 
children upstream, 
laughing 
as they hang 
from the rope 
in the scaly sycamore, 
swing out, 

let go, 

drop screeching 

into the icy, rushing water, 

husband downstream 

near the sandbar, 

reeds rippling, 

the silver sheen 

of the fly line arcing 

toward the sunset. 
A woodpecker drums a tree, 
a heron, Grandmother’s shitepoke, 
flies up the river, 

a wren sings joy 
from the canebrake. 

Mom, look, 
my son shouts, 
runs through the poison ivy, 
feet already blistered, 
grabs the rope, 

soars into the sky, 
body glistening 
as it did when he first 

burst into the light. 
—Elizabeth Howard 
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What Nessie Can’t Say 

I know the culprit, 
that sanctimonious jasper, 
always meddling. 

Told me my Gena was sinning, 
living with Del, unmarried. 

I know it ain't right, 
but all sins ain’t the same, 

I don’t care what the preachers say. 

Del didn’t pounce on Gena 

the way that jasper pounced on Nessie, 

her too addled from birth to know, 

to do for herself, 

her body parts antigodlin. 

Left her in the bam stall, 
bleeding, 

too tore up to crawl over the sill. 

Nessie couldn’t say a name; 

all she did was cry, 

the pitifullest sound ever. 

Cried for ten moons, 
shivered, shell-shocked. 

When doc tore the baby out of her, 
blue, 

the only sign of life, 

the blazing red hair, his hair, 

I knowed. 

It serves him right. 

Day and night, 

Bessie running up and down the fence 
he built 


after they found her in the bam, 
shrilling. 

—Elizabeth Howard 


Tracking Down Eula May 

Yes, I can tell you about Eula. 

She wasn’t but half-grown when 
she lit out from her daddy’s house 

and just went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat 

up the road and pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat down. 

All day long like to wear herself out. 

Didn’t care what she wore. 

Teeth, nothing but black spikes. 

I’d tell her, Eula, come get some grub 

but she’d just look at me, them eyes 
blank as stones. 

Boys go by, screech their brakes, back up. 

Just think what a pitiful thing. 

The social worker come and took her off 
but her papa got her back. 

And now she got left; her and her baby 
in that shed on Bob’s fork 
where the highway keeps stuff. 

It’s boarded up and near strangled 
with dust and the kudzu. Pigs 
keep better. She could scrape by 
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what time as her milk holds 

and so long as she can stand them screams 

of the dog day locusts and so long 

as he don’t get hurt. That plank floor 
is awful rough. I don’t know 
where she gets water but I do know 

where she sleeps. It’s on an old heap of rags. 

I’ll bet when the drunks roar by at night 
it feels good to have that baby to hang on to. 

Last I seen her, I didn’t have to ask how she was 
because those eyes 

looked like two black moons in a white sky fixing 

to roll inward. And the baby, he 

has that skin like raw dough with the blue veins 

showing, since he don’t get but milk. 

I worry, what happens when the cold weather comes? 
What happens when the stamps give out? 

What happens when Denver Lee gets out? 

—Noel Smith 


Elizabeth Howard lives in Crossvilie, Tennessee, and is a frequent 
contributor to PMS&G. Noel Smith, whom she met at the 
Appalachian Writers Workshop in Hindman, Kentucky, was bom in 
New York City, became a social worker in southeastern Kentucky, 
and then taught elementary school in New York State, where she now 
lives with her husband and two cats in the lower Hudson Valley. 


Blood Ties 


I gather up my kindred, 

making room for yet another 

relative found unexpectedly 

in someone’s memory, 

or through the WPA’s perseverance, 

listed on sheets of onion skin and bound 

during the Great Depression. 

I chase minute leads 
penciled in yellowing letters 
saved for eighty years, or more, 
by someone who cared about 
the sender or family roots. 

The U.S. Census, painstakingly 
recorded at decade intervals, - 
offers familiar and strange names 
written in graceful penmanship 
that can again fade into oblivion, 
unless I am prompted to pursue 
even distant kinfolk, and intertwine 
our diluted blood ties. 

Fascination consumes a printed page, 
or slowly winds microfilm spools, 
in quest of family chronicle, 
but a favorite search leads me 
among inscribed headstones 
long set in some obscure graveyard, 
against a field of com, 
or under gnarled, guarding cedars. 

For fifty years I’ve related names, 
births, deaths, and wills of family 
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known only through elusive past. 

I am encompassed with this kinship. 

It ties up the loose ends of my source. 

—Patricia Shirley 



Patricia Shirley writes, “This poem almost wrote itself after Ray and I 
found my great-uncle’s grave near Honey Grove, Texas. We 
researched books and microfilm before finding the old cemetery in a 
rural setting just south of the Red River. My grandfather, John 
O’Dell., was part Indian and grew up in this Texas community where 
the family had homesteaded after leaving Tennessee.” 


In Lilly’s Woods 
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While you go with your camera 
to capture the mountain 
and carry it home 

I stand in the heart of this field, 

needing to fall to earth 

and bury my face in winter grass. 

These virgin slopes, 

this graveyard with its rough, tilted stones, 
their letters turned whichever way— 

we are a part of this, 

of all we see and hear and breathe 

this day of gray and chilly wind. 

Though we must go back to our own lives, 

our duties and ways, 

our good and small contentments 

we carry the dust of this place on our shoes 
the smell of its trees in our hair. 

We will come here again. 

The cool stream chuckling by 

content in meander 

has been on its way for all of its life. 

—Mary E. O’Dell 


Ernie O’Dell is a longtime friend of SAWC. She is a founder of the 
Green River Writers, based in Louisville, KY. and is widely 
published. Her recent collection is The Man Who Weighed Light. 
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The Depot 


Twined Between Brush Creek 
and a slice of Appalachian ridge, 
the drowsy hamlet narrowed 
to spew its populace like milkweed 
onto either side of the railroad tracks. 

The old depot; 

a sentinel of dun-colored sandstone, 
stood cool in the bake of an August noon. 

From its roost on the depot platform, 
a gray canvas mailbag swung, 
waiting for a hook-snatch from the mail train. 

Its engine wailed at Rushtown Crossing 
where Ira Vaughters’ store sat decaying 
alongside a stack of creosote ties. 

The scalding day melted into evening 
like hot fudge sliding down a slope of vanilla ice cream. 
From hay fields and saw mills, plow-boys shined 
themselves 

and chamoised their chrome jeweled cars, 
loose-lipped, ducktailed, flat-topped and hot-blooded, 
they revved engines to the rumble of glass-pak mufflers 
and Connie Francis on the radio, singing “Where The 
Boys Are.” 

1949 Fords and Chevys squealed tires 
and skidded into depot’s evening shadow. 

Scrubbed and long-legged, 
country girls crossed the tracks to sashay past, 
wearing turned up collars, short shorts, and My Sin 
cologne... 

drawn by mysterious masculine whiffs 
of turtle wax, Bryl Cream 


and teenage testosterone. 
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—Juanita Mays 
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Steve Adkisson & Jim R. Hinsdale 


Boy At The Piano 

Seattle, June 1, 1996 for Joe Wilhoff & Laura Dorsey 

He slipped in through the back door, 

Wiping his dirty hands on his pants 
While all the boys out back argued 
Over a foul ball. He strains to hear 
The outcome but already his mind 
Is thinking of the method book. 

He opens the lid, turns the page 
And color comes out of his hands. 

In the beginning it took a lot of practice. 

Lots of false starts, some sour notes. 

Then when it began to seem easy, the teacher 
Introduced the left hand. 

From bottom to top, all eighty-eight ways. 

And their infinite combination, have been touched. 
Some hammered, some slid, and some caressed 
In his attempt to finally get it right. 

Looking over his shoulder, he sees the teams come 
To the back door looking for water. 

They press up closer, listening. 

They could come in, but the sound coming 



From the hallways keeps them still. 

Without wanting to let anyone else know it, 

They are each rapt in appreciation 
Of the color coming out of his hands. 

Years later, there are strings attached. 

Mr. Penny noticed: “That Joe, he good but 
He get excited when he play.” 

The rest of us noticed too. 

It took time. Before virtuosity 
Comes the long hard school of making it 
Look easy. Now beside the boy at the piano 
Is one who has listened and noticed. 

Seen and heard the color coming out of his hands. 

—Steve Adkisson 


Perspective 

Two hip transplants, 

a husband of fifty years dead 

on the floor of congestive heart failure, 

and a spleen removal 

all in the last five years. 

The old lady sits in the wheelchair, 
watching her newest daughter-in-law. 
Petite, dark-eyed, earnest Ipana smile, 
college-educated, Puerto Rican, 
the second son’s third wife, 
social worker in Cincinnati’s West End. 
The girl leans toward the old lady. 

“Mommy,” she asks, 

“do you know what an Appalachian is?” 
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Raised at a Magoffin County holler’s head, 

the old lady milked early, 

hiked barefoot to school 

till she quit to marry and 

moved with her husband 

north for work that 

would support a family. 

In the city they called her 
“brier” and “hillbilly.” 

The old lady’s eyes brighten. 

Out her farmhouse window 
she sees rolling fields 
and her third son’s cattle 
by the red bams. 

“I heared of em,” the old lady allows. 

“Mommy,” the girl’s eyes flash, 

“those women have it hard!” 

The lady slaps the side of her chair. 

“Do tell,” she says. 

—Jim R. Hinsdale 


Steve Adkisson is a ninth generation Kentuckian, his ancestors 
arriving in 1792. A graduate of Murray State University, he has 
written songs, poems, and freelance magazine articles for Runner’s 
World, Banjo Newsletter, Crowdancing Quarterly , and others. A 
distance runner, he won back-to-back state championships under 
coach Jim R. Hinsdale at Erlanger Lloyd High School in Northern 
Kentucky in 1974 and ‘75. Jim R. Hinsdale frequently contributes to 
PMS&G. He lives on the North Carolina farm his father fled in 1924. 
Besides farming, fishing, writing, and taking grandkids on tractor 
rides, he drives 30 hours a week for Polk County schools. 


The Small Landowner 


I just want it to be there 
Growing weeds: 

A small pasture. 

Broken post and rails, 

Woods timbered, 

Regrown in pine, 

Sweet gum balls littering 
Oak leaves a foot deep. 

Not one rare thing 
In all thirty-three acres, 

Nothing more wild than voles. 
Under resin-sweet air 
Feral cats and tiger lilies 
Stalk the ecotone, 

Kudzu and honeysuckle 
Shelter a rat’s nest. 

Carp doze in the stream. 

None of it’s worse than I am, 

A man out of a job, 

An inheritor of a diamond 
I want to keep. 

Men from the city come to prowl, 
To measure it, tax it. 

The Conservancy finds 
Nothing remarkable 
But wants it anyway. 

Businessmen stalk 
Its blueprint humus, 

Carving it with their pens. 

Like wolves they pace the borders 
And wait on haunches, 

Their jaws adrool. 
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Teeth gleaming pickets 
Reflecting my small fire 
I sit by all night nodding, 
Shotgun across my knees 

They wait 

Until me and my land 
Begin to dream. 

—Sallie Page 
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